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The Seventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 2-3, at The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. The weather was 
as fine as it was a year ago. The Chairman of the 
Local Committee, Professor David M. Robinson, had 
made careful arrangements for the meeting and for 
the comfort of those in attendance; these arrange- 
ments were carried out without a flaw. 

On Friday moruing, the Executive Committee held 
a session which lasted more than two hours. At this 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, which 
had previously been audited and approved by a 
Committee consisting of Professor H. L. Ebeling and 
Professor W. P. Mustard, was again very carefully 
considered and approved. Various plans for work 
on behalf of the Association in the coming year 
were discussed as far as time allowed. Further con- 
sideration was given to these plans at a second 
meeting of the Committee held on Saturday morning. 

A letter was presented to the Executive Committee 
in which Professor Lodge asked that, because of the 
increasing demands upon his time made by Univer- 
sity work, he should be relieved from the position 
of Editor-in-Chief of THe CLassicaL WEEKLY. His 
resignation was accepted, though with the greatest 
regret, and a Committee was appointed to present 
resolutions to the Association with respect to his 
retirement. On Saturday the Committee presented 
the following report, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held 
May 2, 1913, the resignation of Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge as Editor-in-Chief of THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
was tendered and accepted with considerable reluc- 
tance, and only after careful weighing of the facts 
in the case, that seemed to be of such a nature as to 
warrant the step taken by the Executive Committee. 

A Special Committee was appointed to draft suit- 
able resolutions expressing the regret of the Associa- 
tion over his withdrawal from active participation 
in the editorial affairs of THe CLAssicaL WEEKLY, 
and also to express the gratitude of the members for 
the years of faithful service he has rendered the 
Association. 

Therefore be it resolved 

First, that the members of the Association hereby 
acknowledge the regret they feel over his resignation 
from the position as Editor-in-Chief of THe C1ras- 
SICAL WEEKLY. 


Secondly, that it is the sense of this meeting that 
we duly acknowledge the debt of gratitude we owe 
Professor Lodge for the splendid work he has done 
for THe CLAssicaAL WeEKLy and the service he has 
rendered in promoting the cause of the Classics. 

Thirdly, that these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting, and that a copy of them be 


sent to Professor ge. 
Ws. F. Lirtte, 


Watrter DENNISON, 
Mary E. Harwoop. 

By the action of the Executive Committee the 
position of Editor-in-Chief was abolished and Pro- 
fessor Knapp was appointed Managing Editor. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association was dis- 
tinctly successful. The attendance was not as large 
as that at the meeting a year ago, when the high- 
water mark of attendance at our annual meetings was 
reached, but it was as large as anyone had a right 
to expect, in view of the fact that the Association 
was meeting at some distance from its geographical 
center. The Baltimore Classical Club, organized in 
November last, was decidedly in evidence; its mem- 
bers were present in large numbers and were deeply 
interested in all the details of the meeting. 

Since the programme was published in full in Tue 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.177, 183 it is not necessary to 
enumerate the papers here. All were well received 
and several called forth discussion. The banquet 
on Friday night and the luncheon on Saturday, the 
latter given by The Johns Hopkins University, were 
perfect in their appointments and were much en- 
joyed. Over one hundred persons were present at 
each. Professor Kirby Smith’s paper on Vergil in 
the Middle Ages, read after the close of the dinner 
in the banquet hall itself, was thoroughly enjoyed. 
It is clear now that we should not only have a paper 
in connection with our annual dinner, as we have had 
for the last three years, but that the paper should be 
read in the hall in which the dinner is given, rather 
than in a separate place, as in 1911 and 1912. One 
detail of the dinner, not previously arranged and so 
not announced on the programme, proved a special 
delight, a brief address by Professor Gildersleeve. 

On Saturday at various times the reading of papers 
was interrupted by the transaction of necessary busi- 
ness. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Professor W. P. Mustard, The Johns Hopkins 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles 
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Knapp, Columbia University; Vice-Presidents, _Pro- 
fessor George D. Kellogg, Union College, Professor 
H. H. Yeames, Hobart College, Mr. W. F. Little, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J., Professor 
Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College, Professor 
B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Mr. Floyd 
P. Johnson, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., Miss 
Mary E. Harwood, Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore, 
Miss Mabel Hawes, Eastern High School, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
The following resolutions were also adopted: 


The members of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States desire to express their gratitude to 
their hosts, the members of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, for the kindness and courtesy shown them, 
and in particular to thank Professor Robinson, the 
Chairman of the Local Committee, for his untiring 
and efficient efforts in arranging for their comfort 
and convenience. 

Those who have read papers or have delivered ad- 
dresses before the Association are asked to accept 
the hearty thanks of their hearers. 

The Association further desires to express its deep 
obligation to the Secretary-Treasurer for the large 
amount of hard work which he has done and is 
doing in its behalf, and to express its lively satis- 
faction at the financial condition of the Association 
which he has been able to report. 

We desire to express our sense of the irreparable 
loss which has come to The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to American scholarship, and, in particular, to 
our Association in the death of Professor Harry 
Langford Wilson, at one time Vice-President of our 
Association and an Associate Editor of THE CLas- 
SICAL WEEKLY. 


Lack of space in these closing numbers of ‘e 
current volume of THE CLassicAL WEEKLY renders 
it impossible to give a more adequate account of 
our recent Annual Meeting. I therefore bring this 
editorial to a close by appending an abstract of the 
exhaustive report rendered by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association. 


The balance on hand in the treasury of The Clas- 
sical Association, May 1, 1912, was $413.57; collected 
during the year, for back dues, $39.60, for current 
dues, $972.80, for dues for 1913-1914, $219.30. for 
interest, $12.66, from Tue CrassicaL WEEKLY to- 
ward expense of Annual Meeting, $28.25, from The 
University of Chicago Press, for promotion work for 
Classical Philology, $10.00, sundries, $2.70; total in 
the funds, $1698.88. The expenditures (for printing, 
supplies, rebates, postage, clerical assistance, pro- 
motion work, etc.) were $1251.96. The balance on 
hand May 1, 1913, was $446.92. The balance at the 
close of the year was thus $33.57 larger than at the 
beyinning of the year. 

The balance in the treasury of THe CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, May 1, 1912, was $536.94. Receipts during 
the year, $1545.04. Total in the funds, $2081.98. 
The expenditures were $1328.04. The balance on 
hand May 1, 1913, was thus $753.94, an increase of 
$216.10 over the balance of May 1, 1912. 

The report also contained the final report on 
Volume V of Tue CrassicaL WEEKLY, showing an 
actual surplus on that volume of $84.09 (the esti- 
mated surplus as given a year ago was $62.79), and 
an exhibit of the business of Volume VI showing an 
indicated surplus of $80.35. 


During the year the sum of $260.67 was paid to 
The University of Chicago Press, for subscriptions 
to The Classical Journal and Classical Philology 
made through the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The membership on May 1, 1913, for the year 
1912-1913 was 575. This is the largest number of 
members ever reported for our Association. The 
increase over the total of two years ago is 20, or 3.6 
per cent; the increase over the total of last year is 
58, or 11.2 per cent. On April 29, 1913, 558 sub- 
scribers had paid for Volume VI of THE CLAssICcAL 
WEEKLY, a gain of 59 (or 11.8 per cent) over the 
number of subscribers paid up for Volume V a year 
ago. On April 27, 1912, the total of members and 
subscribers was 996; on April 29, 1913, it was 1133, 
a gain of 137, or 13.7 per cent. Two years ago the 
total was 933, now it is 1133, a gain of 21.4 vil aget. 


SHALL WE LET HIGH SCHOOL GREEK DIE’? 


The text of this discourse may be found in the 
third chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, a 
part of the seventh verse: Ye must be born again. 

A distinguished president of a distinguished Uni- 
versity has recently proved by statistics that a stu- 
dent’s fitness to study law does not depend at all on 
his previous studies but solely on the quality of his 
mind. This is a case in which statistics prove what 
they prove, though not, it must be confessed, beyond 
reasonable doubt; at any rate, they prove nothing 
more. That you are just the same after a consider- 
able part of your life has been spent in the diligent 
pursuit of certain studies as you would have been 
otherwise is contrary to your individual experience, 
whatever statistics may prove; or, if you are just 
the same after reading in Homer and Plato, for 
instance, as you were before, then, shepherd, thou art 
in a parlous state, being insensible. And if, again, 
you have reaily made the ascent to Parnassus, it is 
quite futile for anybody to try to prove to you by 
statistics or otherwise that the view from the Bad 
Ladder, which is mostly of a donkey’s back, or in 
the Corycian Cave, which is darkness visible, or on 
the plateau beyond, which is cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, is the same as from the summit; the view is 
different when you reach the top, and so are you. 

Now it ought to be taken for granted that all 
teachers who call themselves classical are of one 
mind about Parnassus. It ought to be taken for 
granted that all have made the difficult ascent through 
every stage and, having reached the summit, have 
been enchanted with the view to ecstasy uncontrolla- 
ble and vocal. Yet the facts seem not to be so. 
At a meeting of the Classical Section of The New 
York State Teachers’ Association held in Albany last 
winter there was frequent mention of Latin compo- 
sition, Caesar, the MHelvetians, Cicero, Catiline, 
Soracte and other Roman wildfowl, but never a hint 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of The New 


' York State Classical Teachers’ Association, held at the 


Central High School, Syracuse, on December 27, 1912. It 
was read again, by request, at the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Balti- 
more, May 2, 1913 
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.at Parnassus; Parnassus was not so much as men- 
tioned. Furthermore, there is reason to suspect 
that many who teach Latin do not know even so much 
Greek as the alphabet. If any such there be in this 
meeting, let them go home resolved to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days until they have made 
some kind of acquaintance with the Grecian tongue. 
Has not a certain of your own poets told you to 
ply your Greek models day and night? His advice 
is good; you will do well to follow it. And if you 
think that you can remain secure in your imperial 
capital indifferent while Athens falls and Pike’s 
Peak is piled on Parnassus, you lay a flattering 
unction to your souls. The barbarians will be upon 
you next; never doubt it. You err exceedingly if 
you assume that you could defend yourselves forever 
in that last ditch of practicality. The word practical 
as defined in the lexicon of America has little more 
relation to Latin than to Greek, and in the final 
conflict you will have to content yourselves with 
being idealists. No; you had better come over into 
Attica and help us, at once and zealously, being 
first born again, now, and of the spirit. 

But let us assume that we are convinced about 
regeneration and resolved to effect it. The question 
in the title, Shall We Let High School Greek Die?, 
would still imply that we have something to do with 
the matter, that whether High School Greek is to 
die or not depends, partly at least, on us. And the 
truth, no doubt, is so; but here once more there is 
need to be born again. Too many even of the 
Greeks among us are like lukewarm Christians, 
weakly consenting to the faith but not confirming it 
by works. But suppose that we should all face 
another way; suppose, for instance, that we should 
come to agree that every teacher of Latin should 
know some Greek also; suppose that then our Latin 
teachers should at the end of the first year in Latin 
say to their brighter students—only these, by the 
way—'you ought to take up Greek. Greek is fine. 
You have shown by your work in Latin this year 
that you would do well in it. You ought to round 
out your classical education a little; you seem in- 
clined that way. But you haven’t a classical educa- 
tion really until you have at least read some Homer. 
Take Greek. You will not regret it’. Would that 
make no difference in our interest, think you, fellow 
ancients? On the contrary, wherever teachers so do 
and so talk you are likely to find some Greek stir- 
ring; you are likely to find a living spark ready to 
kindle into a proper flame. If you will visit the 
Johnstown High School, for instance, and the Sche- 
nectady High School, you will find two good ex- 
amples toward the proof. Why does Greek flourish 
in Johnstown? Because a principal there and his 


teachers—and by the way, not least important, his 
students also—believe in Greek and work for it. “If 
ye had faith!” 

‘But my principal’, you may say, ‘does not work 
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for Greek; he does not even believe in it’. Again 
you must have faith. You must convert him. You 
must point out to him that a High School which 
omits the study of Greek is not so very high after 
all. You must persuade him that so excellent a 
study, though pursued but by a few, is like that grain 
of mustard seed; the kingdom of heaven, you will 
remember, is like to a grain of mustard seed; and you 
know what leaven will do and that the tongue, which 
is a littke member, not only boasteth great things 
but also is able to convince; and you know how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth. Perhaps after 
all your principal will not regard his own opinion as 
the final arbitrament in such a question; perhaps he 
will see that the record of the history of scholarship, 
longstanding and clear, cannot be ignored. We ought 
to know Socratically—so well, in fact, that our knowl- 
edge becomes incarnate virtue—that Greece has been 
the schoolmaster of the world and still is a very 
good one. 

After converting your principal you may need faith 
to convert the Superintendent of Schools, the gen- 
eral public—and the Board of Education. This is the 
climax; but even a Board of Education may be 
converted. It really seems a little niggardly for the 
budget makers of our prosperous towns and cities to 
strike out the few hundreds of dollars needed to 
give all, rich and poor, the opportunity to study 
Greek. Is a very small fraction of a dollar from 
every taxpayer too oppressive a tribute to pay to 
that kind of excellence? Shall only those boys and 
girls study Greek whose parents can afford tuition 
privately or in a private school? You might ask 
these questions and some other pertinent ones occa- 
sionally of those in authority. Very likely you have 
read in the November number of The Classical 
Journal about what happened in Ann Arbor some 
six months ago; but in any case it is proper to recall 
it. A proposal was before the Board of Education 
to drop Greek from the curriculum of the High 
School. The friends of Greek said no; and who 
should appear as the doughtiest of all champions 
but Dean Cooley, the head of the department of en- 
gineering of the University of Michigan? Among 
other things he said: 

There seems to be a very general impression that 
the so-called vocational studies in the High School 
are of prime importance, particularly as relates to 
engineering, and to the High-School student who will 
later study engineering. In the department of en- 
gineering it is almost the universal opinion that too 
much importance is attached to manual training 
and drawing in the preparatory schools, and for 
years Greek and Latin have been accepted as suit- 
able preparation for students of engineering; not 
only accepted but believed to be better preparation 
than some other things offered.... We must, of 
course, have specialists, and one can become a special- 
ist only by devoting his whole time to some one sub- 
ject. But more than all, we want broad gauge men, 
men whose horizon has been extended by the training 
which comes by a study of the humanities. It will 
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perhaps sound extreme to say that, in future, history 
as revealed by the Classics will be one of the chief 
engineering subjects, because from a knowledge of 
the past light will be thrown upon the problems of 
the future. 

This, and more to this effect, is what Dern Coley 
said. The proposal to abolish Greek from the Ann 
Arbor High School was not carried. Even a Board 
of Education may be converted—if ye be born again 
of the spirit and have faith. 

We have now come to assume tacitly that we will 
not let High School Greek die if we can help it, and 
less tacitly that we can help it. This implies a pro- 
paganda to which there are many means that will 
readily occur to all of you and which we shall not 
so much as mention. Special note, however, may be 
made of two, The first we shall note by an example 
of what faith through works may do. About a 
year ago a teacher of Greek in the Albany High 
School met a zealous student half way in a good 
suggestion. The result was the founding of the 
society called the Agora, which is made up of en- 
thusiastic young Grecians. Chapters were soon es- 
tablished at Schenectady and Johnstown and other 
Chapters have since then been established. A more 
potent means of promoting the study of Greek than 
this Agora could not be imagined. That a few lads 
and lasses should be so devoted to a favorite study 
as to dedicate a society to it would be enough. But 
the enthusiasm will not stop there; it will spread 
in course of time to indifferent fellow students and to 
doubting parents; it may even in the providence of 
the Olympian gods be the means of transforming 
public opinion about Greek and an invitation to the 
Muses to come and dwell among us forever. Had you 
been present at the convention of the society held in 
Schenectady last spring and seen the bright boys and 
girls who now are in the Agora you would be for it 
and would desire to be of it. Why not have an 
Agora? Your Agora would be a good place for 
those less important matters—but only less impor- 
tant—that find no room in the brief crowded hour of 
labor; something about statues and temples and 
Crete, and the great of Greece and their works in 
literature, politics, philosophy and all the activities 
of peace and war; occasionally some lantern slides 
or even a College professor, for you should bear in 
mind that Greek is a thing that still goes on in the 
College. You should help to make it go on vigor- 
ously. Your relations with the College should be 
close and friendly and your. Agora will be a good 
strong bond. Your Agora should be the apple of 
your Grecian eye and of the itinerant professor’s. 
Have an Agora. 

And have you a teachers’ Classical Club in your 
neighborhood? If not, why not? Transit from place 
to place is cheap and easy nowadays and a goodly 
company can be got together nearly anywhere. Or 
if you have a Classical Club does it take good ac- 
count of Greek? If not, why not? Mend that first. 


Remember, our house if divided against itself shall 
not stand. But time goes on apace and we must not 
linger in specifications. The operations of classical 
clubs are about the same everywhere and beneficial. 
Others might be added to advantage; and just now it 
seems practicable to suggest as a good one the fol- 
lowing of the Loeb Classics in their progress, for 
there is no one thing that we classical teachers 
need so much as a wider acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin writers and the wider and clearer per- 
spective of the ancient world that comes therewith. 

Finally, brethren, what culture is and what a 
liberal education the present speaker will not pre- 
sume to say. Certainly, at all events, they are not 
the vain repetition of the words Greek, Latin, 
ancient, character, and the like. Doubtless a liberal 
education, and even a classical one, would be more 
valued were it more generally recognizable without 
the label. It therefore behooves us to make our 
classical education good, thorough and obvious. Op- 
position will soon cease when we bear more good 
fruits to be known by; but all the while it will 
remain true that to have read in Homer and Plato 
and not to have read in either are different, and that 
a lad or lass of a certain inclination and spirit who 
is innocent of both has missed a high privilege and 
an inestimable experience. These are the lads and 
lasses whom we should be winning for the Grecian 
cause. Let us strive patiently so to do. And let 
us not be weary in well doing; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not. 


Union Joun IRA BENNETT. 


REVIEWS 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Volume I, 
Archaic Sculpture. By Guy Dickins. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press (1912). Pp. 
viii + 292 (194 illustrations in the text). $3.50. 

Anyone who will test this book by actual use in 
the Acropolis Museum will find it most helpful. It 
is, of course, unfortunate that the enumeration of 
the sculptures could not have been made in accor- 
dance with the position of the objects in the Museum, 
but, so long as it seems necessary to alter the ar- 

rangement of the rooms from time to time, such a 

method is naturally out of the question. The de- 

scriptions of the sculptures are clear and good, and 
the important points are emphasized. A_bibliog- 
raphy is given at the end of each description, and 
the general usefulness of the book is thereby much 
increased. Mr. Dickins’s work is fortunately recent 
enough to include even the restorations by Heberdey 
of the poros relief representing the little building 
with olive trees, and of the pediment which is in- 
terpreted as showing the entry of Heracles into 

Olympus. The cuts in the text are adequate to the 

identification of the sculptures they represent, but 

most of them are not things of beauty in themselves. 

To those who cannot be in Athens this Catalogue 
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will be useful, especially on account of the Intro- 
duction; this covers about fifty pages. It is in seven 
sections: Excavations on the Acropolis, The Per- 
serschutt, Chronological Study, Subjects and Mean- 
ing, Material and Technique, The Costume of the 
Female Statues, and The Equestrian Series. These 
are all interesting topics, and every one must wel- 
come Mr. Dickins’s succinct treatment of them, even 
if one cannot always take his point of view. It is an 
admirable feature of this part of the work that the 
marbles themselves are very fully cited by number in 
the notes, so that the student may readily turn to 
the actual illustration of matters under discussion. 

The section on Chronological Study contains a few 
statements that will hardly be accepted by everybody. 
For example, the very sharp line drawn between 
architectural sculpture and the “‘self-sufficing” statue 
seems a decided exaggeration of the truth. “The 
first thing to do is to rule out the poros works 
from the direct line of development of Attic art”, 
says Mr. Dickins, on page 14. If he has felt it 
necessary (page 11) to enter a protest against Lechat’s 
principles of criticism, there are some who will feel 
that a protest against such a broad principle as that 
stated above is also quite in order. On page 12, 
Mr. Dickins, in opposing Lechat’s theory of “wood- 
technique”, seems to imply that primitive high relief 
does not show the flat planes and sharp transitions 
which he holds are inherent in primitive low relief. 
That very high relief does sometimes show this 
treatment may be clearly seen on some portions of 
the reliefs from the Siphnian (Cnidian) Treasury 
at Delphi. 

To scholars the chronological table (page 29) is 
a very interesting and serviceable summary of the 
arguments of the previous pages. One could have 
wished, however, for the benefit of the layman, that 
the great uncertainty which hangs about the theories 
of ‘Samian’ and ‘Chiot’ art had been a little more 
emphasized. On pages 12 and 30; the statement is 
made that poros sculpture depends in its develop- 
ment upon the work of the vase-painters, and this 
view is found also on pages 35 and 36; it is evident- 
ly, therefore, Mr. Dickins’s deliberate opinion. This 
idea, implying as it does the strong influence of a 
minor and comparatively humble art on the greater 
art of sculpture, seems on a priori grounds quite 
unlikely to be true. Moreover, have we not tra- 
ditions of early lonic painting like that of Boular- 
chus, the influence of which may well have been felt 
by the early sculptors? If Samian sculptors could 
“Egyptianize”’ (page 20), why might not Ionian 
painters have developed their art under the influence 
of Egyptian or other wall-painting? The influence 
of a major and not a minor art affords a more rea- 
sonable hypothesis. There seems to be a mistaken 
perspective in this view of the vase-painters’ art, due 
perhaps to the fact that the vases are now so very 
important to the archaeologist. On page 19 the in- 


scription in C.I.A. Suppl. p. 181 is referred to as a 
record of the sculptor Theodorus of Samos. This is 
an old error which has found its way into books on 
sculpture (Collignon, Gardner). The Theodorus of 
the Acropolis inscription is an Athenian dedicator, the 
son of one Onesimus, not of Telecles, which appears 
to have been the name of the Samian’s father (com- 
pare Lolling’s Catalogue, page 86, No. 155). On 
page 33, in the eighth line from the bottom, the word 
“god” should apparently be added after “another”. 
The few faults of Mr. Dickins’s book are, how- 
ever, unimportant, and its merits are so great that 
he deserves much gratitude from scholars for the 
help he has given them. May Volume II be as good! 
J. R. WHEELER. 


CoLuMBIA UNIversITy. 


The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Col- 
lection. Part I. The Washington Manuscript 
of Deuteronomy and Joshua. 

The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Coi- 
lection. Part I. The Washington Manuscript of 
the Four Gospels. By Henry A. Sanders. New 
York: Tie Macmillan Company (1910, 1912). 
Pp. v + 104; vii + 247. 

The publication of the Freer manuscripts, hence- 
forth to be known as the Washington manuscripts, 
from the home in the Smithsonian Institute to which 
they have been consigned by their liberal donor, 
marks the advent of a new factor in the textual criti- 
cism of the Bible. America has had its great textual 
critics, its Ezra Abbot and its Caspar René Gregory; 
but for first-hand critical material American scholars 
have had hitherto to depend on the great museums 
and libraries of Europe. Indeed, Gregory to-day 
occupies the chair of the world-famous Tischendorf 
at Leipzig. Until very recently no manuscripts of 
first-rate critical importance have come into American 
hands. About 1890 Mr. Theodore Irwin of Oswego, 
New York, purchased a superb manuscript formerly 
owned by the Duke of Hamilton, the so-called Golden 
Gospels of Henry VIII. As a work of art this 
splendid gold-lettered, purple vellum manuscript, a 
copy of the four Gospels in the Vulgate text, proba- 
bly prepared for presentation to Charlemagne, was 
doubtless worth the many thousands for which it 
was purchased and at which it is still valued by the 
book fanciers. But for new light upon the New 
Testament text its value is almost nil. Far different 
is the case with the Coptic manuscripts more recently 
purchased by the munificence of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, in whose collection the Irwin manuscript is now 
preserved. When Professor Hyvernat, of the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, brings out his magni- 
ficent fac-simile edition of the Coptic text, New 
Testament critics will be supplied with material of 
first-rate importance for determining the form of the 
Egyptian versions of the New Testament in the sec- 
ond century, and from that the form of the Greek 
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original. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the 
evidence now laid before the world of biblical schol- 
arship by the publication of the Washington Manu- 
scripts of both: Old and New Testaments in the 
Greek. 

The four biblical manuscripts were bought by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, Michigan, of an Arab 
dealer named Ali in Gizeh, near Cairo, on December 
19, 1906, after they had previously been considered 
by other purchasers, including representatives of the 
British Museum. The most important are the two 
published in 1910 and 1912 respectively in collation, 
with full and scholarly introduction and illustrative 
plates, by Professor Sanders, of the University of 
Michigan. The introduction to the manuscript of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua discusses its history, palae- 
ography, contents and text problem. Professor San- 
ders dates it “not later than the fifth century”, and 
considers its text comparable in value to that of 
Alexandrinus (A). The Introduction to the Gospels 
manuscript (W), after discussion of its history, 
palaeography, contents and text problem, fixes its 
date as probably within the limits of the fourth 
century, “though the beginning of the fifth must still 
be admitted as a possibility. The first quire of John 
is slightly older than the rest of the MS”. Its text is 
most nearly related to that employed by Origen, as 
appears from the discussion entitled The Text of 
W and the Early Church Fathers, and will rank 
henceforth as a witness to the original not far 
behind the great uncials cherished in the homes of 
the Roman, Greek and Anglican succession. 

Thanks and congratulations are due from the entire 
world of biblical scholarship, but especially from its 
American contingent, both to Mr. Freer and to Pro- 
fessor Sanders. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


B. W. Bacon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In reviewing in THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 6.94-95 
the edition of Cicero by Messrs. Gunnison and Har- 
ley, Mr. Bernard M. Allen calls attention to several 
errors overlooked in proof reading, for which cour- 
tesy the authors are grateful: 67 for 66 (p. xix), 
nostri for nostrum, (page 189, line 106), infero 
for indico (353), whom for who (325). There are 
also one or two cases of seeming inconsistency. 

Other criticisms, however, have not been so well 
established, and the authors, if sinning, are in most 
excellent company. 

it is “wasting space” to translate industriae 
subsidia (page 208), at least four other commenta- 
tors in recent editions have thought it wise to waste 
the same amount. 

For quamquam the meaning ‘and yet’, which is 
new to pupils in Cicero, has been given once for each 
of the orations against Catiline. But of such gener- 
osity the authors stubbornly refuse to repent. 

“The subjunctive by attraction”, says Mr. Allen, 
“is badly overworked”. There are nine subjunc- 
tives so explained in the six orations: deferrem 
(Cat. 2.3), faceret (Cat. 3.4), si quid .. . esset (Cat. 


3.8), sciret (Cat. 3.8), gesserim (Cat. 3.29), decrerit 


(Cat. 4.10), potions (MLL. 9), ventum sit (M.L. 37), 
agerentur (Arch. 18). 

Deferrem is subjunctive by dependence upon 
crederent, and not because of putatis, which might be 
omitted. Hence the mood of deferrem is due to 
attraction, and not to indirect discourse. In quae 
yesserim, quae is not interrogative: the orator did 
not question what he had done. Then it must be 
relative, and the mood must be due to association with 
meminerim, 

For several of the other verbs the alternate possi- 
bility of implied indirect discourse is admitted, but 
“it is often difficult to distinguish between Informal 
Indirect Discourse and the Integral Part. ... The 
difficulty of making the distinction... is evidence 
of the close relationship between these two con- 
structions”. (So Allen and Greenough, 593, 4, 
Note 2). 

In the foot-notes to the Marcellus oration seven 
words are said to have been unnecessarily defined. 
They look familiar to an older mind, but five of them 
(sollicitudine, domina, adfirmo, commemorabile, for- 
tuitum) are not found in High School Latin pre- 
viously read (see Lodge’s Would many 
pupils be likely to guess ‘fortuitous’? The two other 
words, pertinacia and sanitatis, are found only once 
in earlier reading, and then as far back as Caesar 
Book I. 

If the phrases a abhorrere (p. 282), a aliena (p. 
283), de sumpserit (p. 236) are “un-Latin”, the re- 
sponsibility seems to be upon Cicero. The text is 
quoted intentionally without change of order and 
without including words not to be defined. 

“The student is instructed to use omnibus in the 
dative in the.sense of everything”, says the reviewer. 
This is intended to apply to a composition sentence 
on page 357 which reads: “Even many senators did 
not believe all (neut. pl.) that I said”. It will be 
noticed that in the book no mention is made of 
omnibus, nor of the “dative”, nor of ‘ ‘everything”. 
Mr. Allen evidently assumes that the verb requires 
omnibus, which of course would be ambiguous in 
gender and therefore ungrammatical. But credo here 
requires omnia, and thus makes the sentence harmless. 

“It is doubtful to no one that the general is pre- 
eminent” is cited as an “unpolished” translation. 
But if reference is made to page 259, line 527, the 
first nine words of the quotation seem to be the 
reviewer's, not the note-writer’s. The remaining 
phrase, “is pre-eminent”, ought to stand as a fair 
equivalent of plurimum possit in M.L., Chapter 15. 

In “the dative with personal nouns” (App. 118), 
Mr. Allen has misread “of” for “with”. The dative 
“with” is different from the dative “of”. This ex- 
plains his misunderstanding of portis, the dative with 
the personal noun custos, in nullus est portis custos 
(compare Hale-Buck, 363, b). 

Isn’t is a bit hypercritical to attack “the ablative of 
comparison following a comparative adjective”? 
Grammarians who use this expression (Allen and 
Greenough, Harkness, Hale-Buck, Burton) do not 
mean “following” ina physical sense, but as equiva- 
lent to “associated with”. 

The illustration of accidit quod, which the reviewer 
says would seem in order, is: accidit perincommode 
quod “em vidisti, Att. 1.17.2 (Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
525). e note on page 383 of the Cicero clearly 
states that ut is the usual connective. 

“The present infinitive denotes the same time as 
the principal verb” is meant to be the rule in its 
simplest form, as it is generally accepted, and not to 


cover exceptions. 
W. S. Hartey. 


ErasMus Hatt Hicu Sucoor, Brooklyn. 
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A number of these points involve questions of 
judgment, where the main facts are in the possession 
of the reader, who can thus easily decide between 
author and reviewer. Moreover, it is the latter’s 
privilege occasionally to criticize common errors, and 
not to confine himself to those peculiar to the book 
reviewed. I must, therefore, continue to believe, 
not that it is a waste of time to translate industriae 
subsidia, for that statement was not made, but that it 
is a waste of time to translate it by “aids of industry”, 
the one translation most students would be sure to 
make, and generally without looking up the words. 
This and similar opinions, however, i should not 
think of trying to establish by irrefutable evidence. 

The question of the subjunctive of attraction must 
also remain a matter of opinion. If this somewhat 
mechanical explanation is preferred for subordinate 
clauses in indirect requests and commands (as sciret, 
above), and in indirect questions (as ventum sit), 
instead of the much more fundamental and common 
principle of informal indirect discourse, there is no 
proof to the contrary. There are even commenta- 
tors of recent date who think that the infinitive with 
iubeo attracts its subordinate clause into the subjunc- 
tive. Decrerit, above, is quite clearly a characteristic 
subjunctive, as well as subordinate to an indirect 
question (introduced by quid). Agerentur is subor- 
dinate to dicere, which is dependent on vidi. 

The statement in regard to “omnibus in the da- 
tive”, condensed as it was, may have been somewhat 
misleading, and credo here does indeed require omnia, 
though this accusative with credo, in the sense of 
‘give credence to’, does not occur in Caesar or in the 

icero usually read. The criticism, however, was 
directed, not at the requirement, but at the instruc- 
tions. The student is instructed to use the neuter 
plural (of omnis) for ‘all’, in the sense of ‘every- 
thing’, and the only direction to be found any- 
where in this book in regard to the case is 
what is given in App. 112. b, where mihi credite 
illustrates the usual rule for the dative with verbs 
of believing, etc. 

Careless misreading was responsible for the com- 
ment on the “dative with personal nouns”, and due 
apologies are hereby tendered. 

Of the 212 present infinitives in Books III and IV 
of the Gallic War, 79 are in indirect discourse, and 
refer generally to the same time as the principal 
verb. The remaining 133 are in other constructions 
where the infinitive has no tense force, and, when it 
does refer to the same time as the principal verb, 
does so accidentally, as a relative may agree with its 
antecedent in case. Of the 79 indirect discourse in- 
finitives, seven are cases of posse with a future 
significance. The “exceptions” here seem to have the 
best of it, and, if it was the general purpose of the 
authors to avoid a statement covering the really rare 
exceptions, where does accidit quod come in (es- 
pecially if this combination is to be justified only 
by an example from Cicero’s letters) ? 

It surely would have been a most serious offense to 
blame the authors for writing “it is doubtful to no 
one that the general is preéminent”, if they really 
had not done so. On the other hand it does not 
seem quite courteous or wise for them to suggest 
that the reviewer was guilty of such a transgression, 
when a very little effort on their part, even if memory 
failed, would have discovered the offending sen- 
tence in its entirety under the quin constructions in 
App. 205, e. 


AcapeMy, Andover. Bernarp M. ALLEN. 


ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS' 


The Times (London), Literary Supplement—Feb. 28, De- 
mosthenes and Athens (Pickard-Cambridge’s translation of 
the Public Orations); March 21, The Poet of Assisi 
(Butler’s and Phillimore’s translations of Propertius). 

The Times (London), Educational Supplement—Nov. 5, 
The Pronunciation of Latin, J. P. Postgate and J. Ser- 
(W. H. S. Jones, Classics and the direct Method); 

ec. 3, The Pronunciation of Latin, E. Myers; Jan. 7, 
The Classics in Education: Humanism and Literary 
Values, W. Rhys Roberts: The Pronunciation of Latin; 
Feb. 4, The Pronunciation of Latin: The Cambridge 
Greek Testament: (W. H. S. Jones and R. B. Appleton, 
Perse Latin Plays). 

Yale Review—April, An Athenian Critic of Life, T. D. 
Goodell. 

Westminster Review—April, Learning in Ancient+ Ireland 
— the Part Played by Virgilius Grammaticus, H. 
trong. 


The Anabasis is an admirable work of art, unique 
in its combination of concise and rapid narrative 
with colour and_ picturesqueness. . Xenophon 

. created the historical romance. What a world 
of wonders in this little book, all aglow with am- 
bitions and conflicts, with marvels of strange lands; 
full of perils and rescues, fresh with the air of 
mountain and of sea! Think of it for a moment 
by the side of Caesar’s Commentaries; not to com- 
pare things incomparable, but in order to appreciate 
the perfect art which shines through Xenophon’s 
mastery of language, his brevity achieving a result 
so different from that of the like characteristic in 
the Roman writer. Caesar’s conciseness comes of 
strength and pride; Xenophon’s, of a vivid imagi- 
nation. Many a single line of the Anabasis presents 
a picture which deeply stirs the emotions. A good 
instance occurs in the fourth book, where a de- 
lightful passage of unsurpassable narrative tells 
how the Greeks rewarded and dismissed a guide 
who had led them through dangerous country. The 
man himself was in peril of his life; laden with 
valuable things which the soldiers, had given him 
in their gratitude, he turned to make his way 
through the hostile region. ‘When evening came, 
he took leave of us, and went his way by night’. 
To my mind, words of wonderful suggestiveness. 
You see the wild, eastern landscape, upon which 
the sun has set. There are the Hellenes, safe for 
the moment on their long march, and there the 
mountain tribesman, the serviceable barbarian, going 
away, alone, with the tempting guerdon, into the 
hazards of the darkness. 

Also in the fourth ‘book, another picture moves 
one in another way. Among the Carduchian Hills 
two men were seized, and information was sought 
from them about the track to be followed. ‘One of 
them ... kept silence in spite of every threat; so, 
in the presence of his companion, he was slain. 
Thereupon that other made known the man’s reason 
for refusing to point out the way; in the direction 
the Greeks must take there dwelt a daughter of his, 
who was married’. 

It would not be easy to express more pathos than 
is conveyed in these few words. Xenophon him- 
self, one may be sure, did not feel it quite as we do, 
but he preserved the incident for its own sake, and 
there, in a line or two, shines something of human 
love and sacrifice, significant for all time. 

From George Gissing: The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft (Summer, ix). 


1 For the significance of the forms adopted in making the 
entries see THe CrasstcaL Weexty 6.39. Valuable assist- 
ance has again been rendered by Professor H. H. Yeames, 
Mr. Irving Demarest, and Mr. Messer. 
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